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campus wide eminence of this topic. The History Department is 



Women Back into History" ; the University has just hosted a three 
day symposium on "Women and Sport," subsidized through a five 
figure State System of Higher Education grant; and our university 
Women's studies Committee, which recently strengthened the 
curriculum of SRU's Women's Studies program, has successfully 
sponsored its second statewide conference and is preparing to 
participate in its third being held at Clarion University 
concurrently with this conference. 

But as my attention turns from campus wide activities to 
those in individual classrooms, specifically literature 
classrooms, I wonder if this radical (feminist) chic, if this new 
sensitivity and awareness of gender issues will trickle down into 
the consciousness (and critical responsiveness) of my students 
who are taking the two literature classes I am teaching this 
semester, Contemporary British and American Literature, and 
British Literature II, As these titles suggest, both courses 
were developed when New Criticism was king and when the male 
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hegemony serenely assumed its power and authority in dividing and 
pinpointing its topic with neat labels and categories. My SRU 
students passively sitting in these courses are likewise 
expecting to receive the wisdom of that earlier age, as they turn 
to me, the classroom priestly authority who will give them the 
right and final interpretation of what the texts mean. 
Seductively, they seek to empower me with the outward forms of 
power and authority formerly reserved for the male authority 
figure. And a further irony is that most of my students are 
females: there are four males and sixteen females in the 
Contemporary Lit. class and four males and thrity four females in 
the Brit. Lit. II class. Most of the females in this class, by 
the way, plan to become English teachers. Margaret Homans' 
observation that "what's different today is not so much the 
ideological nature of the canon as its presumed audience; no 
longer just elite white men, but men and women [italics mine] of 
all classes and races" (156) holds true with a vengence in the 
SRU literature classroom. 

In seeking to move my student readers away from their 
passivity, I began to speculate about what critical stance they 
could readily adapt that would promote their active engagement 
with the text, their active search for their own meaning[s]. I 
began with the assumption [logic-male domain] that since each 
student has a gender, he or she must feel [emotion-female domain] 
equipped to apply his or her collection of received conventional 
wisdom to his or her reading and understanding in finding out or 
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discovering what a text means. Steven Lynn's essay "A Passage 
with Critical Theory" in College English affirmed my assumption 
as I launched into this semester's project of empowering my 
students. He writes: 

I have only recently stopped being amazed at how 
easily and enthusiastically my students take to 
feminist criticism. Part of its appeal I suppose, 
is its simplicity, at least on the surface: to 
practice feminist criticism, one need only read 
as a woman. (268) 
But with this supposed natural internal receptivity as well 
as the external campus wide gender based activity alluded to 
already, the questions for my classroom remain: How aware of 
feminist issues are my students? Is it possible that they (the 
majority females) can indeed read "as a woman" naturally with no 
formal instruction in feminist criticism? In fact, what ideas 
about gender issues do my students bring with them to the 
classroom, and how do their ideas shape their responses to the 
texts they read and write? 

Obviously, my answering these questions can lead me to a 
future improved classroom pedagogy provided these students are 
representative of future students attracted to these two classes. 
So, I developed the following informal investigation that 
provides the bulk of the rest of this paper, and I share with you 
my method, the results, and my conclusion and recommendations. 
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II. Method 

In setting up this study to answer what uninstructed 
students know about feminism, I saw my first task to be, Part A, 
identifying, pinpointing, and labeling (male domain - sound 
familiar?) the dominant trends in recent Feminist Criticism , a 
term defined effectively as "a group of diverse critical 
practices . . . [that] share, implicitly or explicitly, the aim 
to recover something that . . . has been lost or hidden from 
view, whether through suppression or repression: women in 
literary history" (Homans 160). 

The next job, Part B, was to read the journal entries or 
students not instructed in feminist theory to see if their 
responses to the texts they were reading corresponded in any way 
to Feminist Critical Theory. The results, conclusions and 
recommendations follow. 

Feminist criticism has not developed in a tidy linear 
manner. In fact, we might think of the area as "sprawling," even 
"chaotic" as is any area of inquiry at the center of change and 
revolution. The excitement and challenge of feminist criticism 
is that it is diverse and cannot be easily charted. Therefore, 
the following overview has been developed for the sole purpose of 
this study to identify only the major areas of feminist 
criticism's inquiry. To make this task more manageable, I have 
divided the chart into what has been called the "five main foci 
involved in most discussions of sexual difference" (Selden 136). 
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III. Results 

The results of the graph shows that what uninstructed 
students comprehend most about using feminine perspective in 
their response to assigned texts fall primarily in three 
categories : "Biology" ; "Experience" ? and "Socio-politico- 
economic." But even though students wrote the most in these 
three categories, their comments indicate that their thinking 
corresponds only very loosely to what the feminist critics 
themselves have written. 

Another way of looking at the students' response is to 
identify what students seem to understand least about feminist 
criticism. Those two categories are "Discourse" and the 
"Unconscious." These columns share only one student response. 
But, interestingly enough, the entire set of student responses 
indicates that what they know least are the gender attitudes that 
they have internalized, attitudes that show most in the language 
they themselves unconsciously bring to the task of describing 
feminine issues. These attitudes are not graphed, but they need 
to be briefly addressed. While they seem overtly to be saying 
very positive things about women, covertly, their language choice 
indicates negativity and even resistance to the image of an 
active, assertive woman, or as one female student so cogently 
states, "I think fe[man]ists take the fun out of being a lady." 

Invariably, students chose passive verbs when referring to 
women and active verbs when referring to men. A couple examples 
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from female students might illustrate a variety of discourse 
strategies used by students when addressing gender issues: 



A Females, in my opinion, were looked down on throughout 

the entire book [LeGuin, The Dispossessed]. As 
society progresses, it seems that people would become 
a little more openminded. Instead, these men looked 
down on everyone that was a woman. 

and 

A female British Literature II student studying Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley and Keats writes: 

B The females, on the other hand, were considered weak 

and unintelligent as a gender. They were degraded in 
most aspects of life. They were thought of as meek 
people with no common sense at all. If a woman was 
strong, physically or mentally, she was not given the 
respect that she deserved. The men at this time 
wanted there [sic] women meek and un-dorainating 
because I think that was romantic to them. 



In passage A, the language unconsciously perhaps depicts the 
women as passive and the men as active agents who act upon the 
women. Also, the phrase, "these men 11 has no direct referent 
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other than "society" or "people," In either case, women are left 
out with the implication that "society," its power structure and 
its people are legitimately male. (Other students use the 
euphemismtic term "society" for the more direct term "men" when 
describing an active agent in promoting gender inequalities as in 
"society [italics mine; read men] did not welcome women in 
writing — that was the men's areas." 

In passage B, instead of using language that shows men via a 
patriachial power structure acting upon women, students avoid the 
issue in the passive construction that allows them to depict 
females as acted upon by some vague, unidentifiable outside 
force. According to students, women simply "were not permitted," 
"weren't considered" or "are just used for sex and that's all." 
If any active agent is identified, it is usually "society" as in 
the examples above. 

The reason for students' covert acceptance of active male 
agents, and passive female receivers might be attributable to two 
different sources. One could be good old fashioned fear revealed 
in this male student's entry: 

Speaking directly of women's rights in general, I 
feel that women are trying to take it too far. They 
keep wanting more and more. For example, they now are 
trying to be able to join fraternities. 

Another reason might simply be historical ignorance such as 
when a student skipping over the 1950s refers to the Middle Ages 
as a "time when women did no more than serve men" or another 
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student to "the era in which Pinter wrote" as a time when "women 
were just beginning to campaign for equal rights." Maybe the 
social conditions have improved enough in middle class homes that 
a middle-class female can right (eously) declare, "Just for the 
record — I don't believe in ERA of feminism or any of that, and 
I think women (as a whole) [pun not intended] make it a big deal, 
for no reason. I don't really separate the sexes in my own 
mind, so it's hard for me to pick out ^women's issues,' unless 
they're really obvious, like in LeGuin." 

IV Conclusion 

What conclusions from all of this can we reach regarding 
the use of Feminist Criticism in the classroom? While students 
do have a rudimentary awareness of feminist issues, they are not 
conscious of how controlled they are by their own attitude. Many 
of the younger students (18-20), having grown up with the 
benefits established by the ERA movement and other feminist 
movements seem to have little, if any, comprehension of 
conditions precipitating the unrest calling for greater gender 
equality. In face, most of my students in Contemporary 
Literature find Marilyn French's The Women's Room to be 
repulsive, full of whining, complaining (for no reason) women. 

To make texts (and issues) by and about women more 
accessible to the average student, I think we need to do two 
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things in the classroom: 

1. We need to clarify the gender issues and their context. 

2. We need to encourage students to analyze their own language , 
to comment on their own comments. 

Since students "know" so much about the socio-politico- 
economic conditions relating to women, this is the area where it 
would be the best to begin, but without just formal instruction 
in Feminist Theory; instead, build from with the students' 
personal experience; begin with what they already know. 

Jane Tompkins recently confessed that learning to write 
a formal critique: 

insulates academic discourse further from the 
issue that makes feminism matter. . . .I'm tired of 
the conventions that keep discussions of epistemology, 
or James Joyce, segregated frcm meditations on what is 
happening outside my window or inside my heart. The 
public-private dichotomy, which is to say the public- 
private hierarchy is a founding condition of female 
oppression. I say to hell with it. The reason I feel 
embarassed at my own attempts to speak personally in 
a professional context is that I have been conditioned 
to feel that way. That's all there is to it. . . . 
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Appendix A 

Passage A: 

Females, in my opinion, were looked down on throughout 
the entire book [LeGuin, The Dispossessed ]. As 
society progresses, it seems that people would become 
a little more openminded. Instead, these men looked 
down on everyone that was a woman. 

Passage B: 

The females, on the other hand, were considered weak 
and unintelligent as a gender. They were degraded in 
most aspects of life;. They were thought of as meek 
people with no common sense at all. If a woman was 
strong, physically or mentally, she was not given the 
respect that she deserved. The men at this time 
wanted there [sic] women meek and un-dominating 
because I think that whis was romantic to them. 
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A Females, in my opinion, were looked down on throughout 

the entire book [LeGuin, The Dispossessed] . As 
society progresses, it seems that people would become 
a little more openminded. Instead, these men looked 
down on everyone that was a woman, 

and 

A female British Literature II student studying Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley and Keats writes: 

B ?he females, on the other hand, were considered weak 

and unintelligent as a gender. They were degraded in 
most asoects of life. They were thought of as meek 
peoole with no common sense at all. If a woman was 
strong, ohysically or mentally, she was not given the 
resoect that she deserved. The men at this time 
wanted there [sic] women meek and un-dominating 
because I think that whis was romantic to them. 



